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A prize ig publicly presented every year in France, by 
the highest learned body of that country, to the French- 
man who has acquired a just title to the distinction by 
the performance of some signal act of courage and 
devotion in the cause of humanity; or by establishing 
a useful institution, or discovering or perfecting means 
for ameliorating the condition of any class of society. 
It was instituted by M. de Montyon, a virtuous and 
benevolent man, who adopted this means of awarding, 
especially to persons of the bumbler ranks of life, a 
more extensive degree of public approbation than they 
would otherwise have obtained. Wherever an example 
occurred of noble disinterestedness, of philanthropic de- 
Votion, performed without ostentation, it was the object 
of M. de Montyon to exhibit it in all its moral beauty 
tothe admiration of his countrymen. There are perhaps 
differences in the character of the English nation which 
render it inexpedient in this country to have recourse to 
the principle upon which M. de Montyon acted. Not- 
withstanding, however, the facility with which the gene- 
rous sympathies of Englishmen are aroused, there are 
doubtless instances of persons who have displayed the 
most admirable qualities, whose sole reward is the 
secret encouragement of a good conscience, a recom- 
pense which exceeds all others in value; but in this 
country we would rather witness the spontaneous out- 
Vox. VI. 
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[Montyon and Franklin, from the Medal of the Society. ] 


burst of public approbation, though sometimes liable 
to be silent when it should be active, than rely upon 
an organized means acting with the certainty and 
regularity of a constituted body. 

M. de Montyon passed the greater part of his life 
during a period in which, in France at least, it was 
scarcely believed that the poorer classes of society were 
capable of being actuated by any sentiments of an 
elevated nature; but he lived to see them restored to 
a more deserving position, an object which had always 
called forth his most active exertions, This excellent 
man was born at Paris, December 23rd, 1733. In 
1768 he was governor of one of the provinces into 
which France was then divided ; and in this responsible 
situation, his administration was productive of benefits 
which procured for him the gratitude and respect of all 
classes, and particularly of the poor. He was removed 
from this sphere of usefulness to make way for the 
favourite of a minister. In 1789, before the Revo- 
lution, without coming forward publicly, he gave a 
prize to the writer of the most useful work on manners, 
During the stormy period which succeeded, he lived an 
exile in England, dividing his income with his unfor- 
tunate countrymen without distinction. On his return 
to France he instituted several prizes, the perpetual 
maintenance of which he provided for by rr endow- 
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ments. During the last years of his life he devoted 
every year between 700/. and £00/. to withdrawing 
from the pawnbroking establishments of the capital 
all articles on which sums ynder five franes had been 
advanced. It may be doubted whether this was alto- 
gether a useful direction for his benevolence, but it 
shows the kindness of his heart. M.de Montyon died 
at Paris December 29th, 1820. By his will he left 
152,000/. to public hospitals, and 51,000/. for the an- 
nual maintenance of the prizes which he had instituted. 
Perhaps the most judicious of all his endowments was 
that for the benefit of convalescent patients, who, when 
discharged from the hospitals, are still incapable of 
earning their livelihood. He left to the mayer of each 
of the twelve municipal divisions of Paris the care of 
distributing his bounty to this class of distressed persons, 
the sum allowed to be in proportion to the necessities of 
each case. M. de Montyon was charitable without 
ostentation, and hence was accused of avarice; another 
instance of the injustice which men are liable to fall 
into when they judge too hastily of motives and actions. 
The memory of this benevolent man is not only publicly 
honoured on every anniversary for distributing his 
prizes, but he has claims of an enduring nature upon 
the daily gratitude of many of his fellow-creatures. 
One of his perpetual prizes is given each year to the 
individual who has discovered the means of rendering 
any mechanical occupation less unhealthy; another for 
improvements in the arts of medicine and surgery; a 
third for a statistical essay. The above prizes are dis- 
tributed by the Academy of Sciences. The two follow- 
ing are distributed by the French Academy, The “prize 
of virtue,” to the Frenchman who has performed the 
most meritorious action within the year; and another 
prize to the writer of the work likely to have the 
greatest beneficial influence on manners and morality. 

In Belgium there is an annual distribution of medals 
by the king, in imitation of Montyon's “ prize of virtue.” 
They are given on the recommendation of the provin- 
cial authorities and others. 

In conjunction with the influence which in France 
may be attributed to the Montyon prizes, a society was 
formed at Paris in the year 1833, whose object is to 
publish memoirs and portraits of men of all countries 
who are entitled to be regarded as the benefactors of 
their species. They are ranked in two classes—the 
benevolent simply, as Montyon, Howard, and Mrs. Fry; 
and the other class comprises men of equally benevo- 
lent character, but who have benefited their kind by 
some special means, which they have originated or im- 
proved: it includes Jenner, Franklin, Davy, Chaptal, 
Jacquard, who liave mitigated the evils of society and 
ameliorated the general condition of man by their ta- 
lents. On the first formation of the society a medal 
was struck in commemoration of the event. The busts 
of Montyon and Franklin, at the head of this notice, are 
enlarged copies taken from the medal. The medal bears 
inscriptions, which we give in this place. On the left 
side are the words ‘“* Montyon, Génie de Bienfaisance ;” 
and on the right side, ** Franklin, Bienfaisance de 
Génie.” On the reverse, in the centre, is inscribed 
** Les Souscripteurs Associés pour propager I’ Histoire 
des Bienfaiteurs de |’Humanité;” and around the 
exergue, “ Société Montyon et Franklin pour les Por- 
traits des Hommes Utiles.” The intention of the so- 
ciety is similar to that which led the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to publish the ‘ Gal- 
lery of Portraits.’ Only the truly illustrious find a 
place in the publication issued by the ‘ Société Montyon 
et Franklin.’ By the side of princes and prelates, and 
persons of rank, are found men of obscure condition, 
whose virtues have raised them to equal eminence. 

The society issues at a cheap rate a monthly publi- 


’ [Serremarr 99, 
first two years and a half after its commencement 
nearly 1,000,000 portraits had been distributed, and in 
the first three years the memoirs of seventy-two indi. 
viduals had been given. The subscription is seven 
francs a-year, somewhat less than 6s. Each subscriber 
to the work becomes a member of the society ; a bronze 
medal is given to each of the members who procures 
twelve additional subscribers, and above 16,000 have 
been awarded ; and those who obtain twenty new sub. 
scribers receive a silver medal: and in imitation of 
Montyon, the society presents annually a gold medal 
to some individual who has distinguished himself by 
any remarkable traits of philanthropy, of a character 
similar to those which entitle individuals to Montyon’s 
prize of virtue. A new and valuable feature has been 
added to the society’s publication, by giving an analysis 
of the works relating to manners and morals which 
have obtained Montyon’s prize; and the conductors 
have also commenced the publication of an annual 
work, which notices the progress of philanthropic insti. 
tutions, and whatever is likely to aid in elevating the 
character and condition of man. There is every reason 
to helieve that the labours of the society are attended 
with unmixed good. The portraits of men who have 
benefited mankind are distributed far and wide in the 
cottage of the peasant, and in the dwelling of the 
artizan, and generally amongst all classes. This has 
the effect of exciting in the most thoughtless a desire 
to know something of their ‘history, which knowledge 
they deriye from the brief accompanying memoir, simply 
expressed, bit presenting the main points of excellence 
in a striking light, A reverence is thus excited for that 
which is excellent in the human mind, and in some this 
may rise to an enthusiasm which will give a higher 
tone to the whole tenor of their existence. By fixing 
the attention upon a superior standard of character, 
an insensible approximation will be made by some 
towards what has justly excited their admiration. 





FISH POISONING IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Tw a climate like that of the regions within the tropics, 
where the languor fesulting during the day from the 
unvarying heat of a rarely clouded sun indisposes the 
inhabitants to bodily exertion, parties of pleasure for 
out-door enjoyment will readily be conceived to be of 
but rare occurrence. But, notwithstanding the physical 
inaptness of the climate for such recreations, the mo- 
notony of a life unbroken, except by the occasional 
interruption, once perhaps in seven or more years, of 
a hurricane, a volcanic eruption, or an earthquake of 
more than ordinary violence, and more than every day 
fatality, calls for something approaching to active ex- 
ertion, even in the creole of the West Indies, to vary ils 
stagnating sameness, and rouse the thinking faculties of 
the man into at least a momentary existence. To this 
description belong those Marooning parties, which bear 
a close resemblance in everything but their name, to 
the Summer Pic Nic’s of our English fashionables, 
and those fishing-parties in which, by a refinement, 
borrowed from the rude aborigines of the region, and 
singularly harmonizing with the lassitude of the climate, 
the fatigue both of bodily exertion and of protracted 
expectation, is ingeniously avoided; while the plea- 
surable degree of excitement is awakened and main- 
tained at its due level without effort and without pain. 
This amusement, known by the name of fish poisoning, 
and prohibited, in consequence of the wholesale destruc- 
tiveaess of its effects, by the laws of many of the islands, 
is what we are now about to describe. 

It was in the cheerful month of April, when all 
nature appears to sympathize with the advancing year, 
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—when the West Indian dog-wood ( Piscidia erythrina), 
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one of the few deciduous trees indigenous to the climate, 
had put forth all the glories of its blossoms preparatory 
to the appearance of its leaves, that the party, of which 
I propose to give a sketch, was formed in one of the 
smaller, but by no means least beautiful of those fertile 
islands which ‘stud the Carribean Sea, and are known 
by the appropriate denoniination of the Antilles. 

For a short time previous to the day fixed for the 
expedition, the negroes of the estate had been employed 
in collecting the roots of the dog-wood tree, and 
stripping then of their bark, for the purposes of the 
sport. This is a tree whose stature and dimensions 
vary much with the nature of the soil and the situa- 
tion in which it grows, being a Jofty tree in the rich 
and humid lowlands bordering upon the sea, while 
on the dry calcareous or volcanic hills, as Saddle Hill 
in the island of Nevis, it presents the appearance of a 
branching shrub, covered on its trunk with a light or 
grayish-coloured smooth bark, blotched occasionally 
with irregular spots of a lighter or whitish hue. When 
of sufficient size, its timber is valuable for its beauty, 
hardness, and durability ; but it is for the intoxicating 
property of the bark of its roots and young branches 
that it is most prized and sought after by the lovers of 
fish poisoning. 

This bark, being reduced to a coarse powder, is mixed 
with a certain proportion of quick, or as it is more com- 
monly termed “ temper ” lime, and the lees of the still- 
house, and put into small baskets for the convenience 
of use. 

All our arrangements being complete, and boats pre- 
pared in a small bay adapted to the sport for those who 
were disposed to take a more active part in it, we set out 
in the afternoon, to the number of some twelve or more 
ladies and gentlemen mounted on horseback, and accom- 
panied by the usual number of sable attendants, for the 
scene of action, distant some half or three-quarters of 
a mile in nearly a straight line, with a gradual and 
almost imperceptible descent for the whole way, from 
the plantation at which we resided ; and proceeding at 
little more than a foot pace, or that easy amble to which 
horses in the West Indies are generally trained, we 
soon arrived, without much expenditure of bodily labour, 
at the spot. This was a lovely little secluded bay, 
formed by two rocky but low projections of the coast, 
and presenting at its bottom a smooth beach of sand, 
mostly of voleanic origin, on which the gentle ripple of 
the water broke with a scarcely audible murmur. A 
dense grove of Manchineel trees (Hippomane manci- 
nella) with their glossy leaves of a leathery consistence, 
and tempting but deceitful fruit, about the size of a 
crab-apple, delicious to the smell, and attractive to the 
eye, but fatal to the palate, intermingled with the 
slender bending cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera), loaded above 
with its salutary and useful fruit, formed the shady 
margin of the bay, and afforded a grateful shelter to the 
party, already heated by traversing the open path which 
led across a tract, covered with low tortuous bushes of 
the common cashaw (Acacia tortuosa), horrible for its 
thorns, and covered with a profusion of yellow blossoms 
of the most exquisite fragrance, but of too lowly a 
Stature to afford any protection from the burning rays 
of the sun. On the right-hand side of the bay a rude 
structure of wood, employed as a storehouse for the 
plantation, open to the salutary breeze from the sea, 
offered a convenient, although not sumptuous room for 
our entertainment, having been previously fitted up 
with furniture from the mansion. 

Meanwhile some three or more boats were launched, 
and the rowers, accompanied by some gentlemen of the 
party, and a couple of negroes, provided with baskets 
containing the materials for our sport, embarked and 
pulled towards the centre and opening of the bay. 


Arrived at a sufficient distance from the beach, each of 
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the negroes taking one of the baskets in his hands, and 
immersing it in the water on the opposite sides of the 
boat, by a gentle motion, aided by an occasional pro- 
pulsion of the boat by the rowers, gradually washed 
out its contents into the water, which, losing that 
brilliant transparency for which the seas of the West 
Indies are so pre-eminently conspicuous, rapidly as- 
sumed a muddy and a brownish appearance, gradually 
diffiising itself from the boats till it filled the whole 
compass of the bay. Then began the sport: the larger 
fish, such as the speckled conger, and the rich barra- 
couta, with the kingfish, and those others whose bulk 
enabled them the longest to withstand the stupefying 
influence of the treacherous impregnation, swam madly 
and blindly about, raising their heads above the deadly 
medium in which they moved, and yielding themselves 
an easy prey to the negroes in the boats, who caught 
them almost without a struggle in their hands, and 
transferred them to theif boats; while the rock-hinds, 
silks, and other smaller fish, wholly overcome by the 
potenf influence of the materials with which the water 
was impregnated, floated apparently lifeless on the sur- 
face, and were laded by dozens in baskets into the boats, 
Having thus secured a supply, without the danger, the 
hardship, or the fatigue which attends the industry of 
the fisherman under other circumstances, and in less 
favoured cKmates, the boats returned with their finny 
cargo to the shore, and in less than an hour from the 
first commencement of the fishing the choicest of the 
fish so taken were smoking upon the table in the rustic 
storehouse, of which mention has been made, and rapidly 
disappeared before the hungry party who waited there 
to partake of them. After a feast worthy of a London 
alderman, washed down with a temperate supply of the 
best Madeira, impotted directly from that island by 
the outward-bound West Indiamen, and enlivened by 
songs and gilees, the party broke up in the cool of the 
evening, and returned in the strictest sobriety by the 
silver light of the full-orbed moon to their respective 
homes, pleased with each other, and with the amuse- 
ment of which they had partaken. 

One of the party, newly arrived from Europe, being 
forcibly impressed with the potency of the effect thus 
produced upon the fish, and still more with the fact of 
their wholesomeness being unimpaired by the manner 
of their capture, was induced to make some experi- 
ments with this bark for the purpose of determining the 
nature of its active constituent, and its applicability to 
the purposes of medicine; and after a number of ex- 
periments, which it would be idle to detail, ascertained 
that its active principle resided in a resin capable of 
solution in rectified spirit—that the tincture so pre- 
pared was powerfully anodyne, narcotic, and sudorific ; 
and, taken internally to the extent of a drachm mea- 
sure in a glass of water immediately on getting into 
bed, it produced a sensation of warmth in the stomach, 
gradually yet rapidly extending to the surface, followed 
in a short time by a copious perspiration, and termi- 
nating in the most profound and refreshing sleep he 
ever experienced.. He employed a saturated tincture, 
prepared by macerating one ounce of the recent bark of 
the roots, gathered at the full moon in April, and coarsely 
powdered, in about four ounces, by measure, of rectified 
spirit, for about eight-and-forty hours, after which it was 
strained ; the strained tincture was of the colour of good 
Madeira, and on being poured into water, communicated 
to it a milky appearance from the separation of the spirit 
from the resin, which remained suspended in a state of 
minute division in the mixture. The taste was by no 
means disagreeable, and the effects were at once salu- 
tary and surprising. To obtain these effects, however, 
in their full degree, the tincture ought to be made with 
the best alcohol, from bark gathered during the period 
of flowering, but before the saat the leaf; 
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and, if possible to be obtained, newly prepared tincture 
should be preferred to that whose efficacy has been im- 
paired by keeping and by exposure to the light—both 
of which occasion, as in the case of many other tinc- 
tures, a separation of the resin trom the medium which 
held it in solution, and its precipitation on the sides 
and bottqm of the vessel containing it. < 

In tooth-ache, arising from a hollow and decayed 
tooth, this tincture, introduced on a dossil of lint into 
the morbid cavity, produces instantaneous and perma- 
nent relief. Upon the whole, both the medical and 
commercial value of this interesting tree, which is to 
be found in most of the islands in a wild state, and 
might certainly be increased by cultivation, merits far- 
ther and minute investigation. 





NAPOLEON'S WARDROBE 


Tue following document is in many respects very re- 
markable. It developes in a singular manner a variety 
of characteristics of the extraordinary being whom it 
concerned. Extravagance in some affairs, and a strict 
regard to economy fn others; the decision and proper 
choice of the thrifty civilian, and the uasparing prodi- 
gality and lavishness of the ambitious conqueror, are 
features strangely mixed up in the arrangement of Na- 
poleon’s wardrobe. 

In the selection ‘of his costume, Napoleon frequently 
paid respect to the infantry and the cavalry of his army ; 
in the first case by adopting the uniform of the grena- 
dier, and in the next, that of the chasseurs & chéval. 
But it is a remarkable fact, and one that must surprise 
an attentive observer of the matter, that, having in any 
instance acted thus, he never once exhibited a like dis- 
position towards the most distinguished corps of the 
French army, and that in which he began his career 
and founded his future fame—the artillery. 

Napoleon attached great importance to orders and 
decorations. He occasionally wore them profusely 
himself, and he had their insignia at hand to bestow 
them on others. He thus made it a rule te have an 
extraordinary supply always near him, and hence the 
profusion mentioned in the list. 


INVENTORY OF THE WARDROBE OF NAPOLEON. 
Drawn up on the 20th August, 1811.* 


1. Six grenadier uniforms; five chasseur on horseback ; 
three for hunting; three for shooting ; four, diverse ; six 
great coats. 

2. Seventy-four pairs of breeches ; seventy-four white ker- 
seymere waistcoats ; twelve pantaloons, and twelve various 
waistcoats; four waistcoats of white piqué; one black 
silk waistcoat; one waistcoat; and one pair of black 
cashmere breeches. 

3, Twelve morning gowns of chintz; six others of molleton ; 
twelve pantaloons; three waistcoats of walted taffety ; 
thirty-six flannel waistcoats ; nine cashmere waistcoats ; 
five silk dominos. 

4. Nine dozen shirts; twelve dozen pocket-handkerchiefs ; 
seven dozen white stocks; nineteen toilette napkins. 

5. Ninety pairs of white silk stockings ; two pairs of black 
silk stockings; three dozen merino socks; twelve Madras 
handkerchiefs ; twelve black silk fronts. 

6. Seventeen garnitures of orders or decorations peculiar to 
France ;‘ sixteen of Italy, and twenty-one of Holland, 
Spain, Russia, Austria, Prussia, Portugal, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Bavaria, Saxony, Baden, Westphalia, Wurtemburg, 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and Wirtzburgh. Besides these, thirty- 
nine decorations not set or mounted. 

7. Four swords; nine sabres; two swords for ceremony ; 
two short hunting-swords. 

8. Twenty-four gold snuff-boxes; four boxes ——— 
medals ; one box of tooth-picks with medallion ; four gol 
repeating- watches. 


* Translated from the German. 
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EstTiMATE OF COST DRAWN UP BY THE Duxe og 
Frivut, 20th August, 1812. 


2 Grenadier uniforms, with epaulettes, &c., each 
costing 360 francs . ° 
2 Dittochasseur . ° ° ° 
2 Ditto for hunting ° ° ° 
2 Grey great coats ° ° ° 
1 Civilian coat ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 
(Each coat or great coat was to last three years.) 
48 Breeches and 48 waistcoats of white cashmere, 
which were to be supplied every week, and 
should wear three years: 80 francs each . 
1 Morning gown of “ piqué;” 1 of “ molleton ;” 
3 pantaloons; . . : . . . 


Frs, 
720 
720 
860 
400 
200 


3840 


560 
160 
1440 
2880 
576 
720 
200 
432 
72 
96 
144 
312 


4 Hatsinayear . ° ‘ . 
48 Flannel waistcoats, to last three years 
4 Dozen shirts, to last siz years ° 
4 Do. pocket-handkerchiefs do. ° 
2 Do. stocks do. . 
2 Do. toilette napkins do. ° 

24 Pairs silk stockings; 18 francs each 

24 Do. socks ° ° ° ° 
12 Black fronts ° ° . 

12 Madras pocket-handkerchiefs 
24 Pairs of shoes (to last ¢wo years) . 

6 Pairs of boots (the same) ‘ ‘ 600 
Perfumery, for washing, &t. . m ° 2600 
For wasiting of linens and silk . . ° 1600 


_——_ 


19,132 


..2"s 6 6 CC Coase 6 oc 


Total, exclusive of sundries, estimated at 800 frs, 





Australia.—The effect which would be produced upon 
the industry and wealth of England by planting in Aus- 
tralia the unemployed labourers of the United Kingdom, 
is a subject worthy of all consideration. According to the 
census of 1833, the population of New South Wales was 
60,000; and it appears by the official returns, that the 
exports and imports of the colony, in the year ending the 
3ist of December, 1834, had reached to the extraordinary 
amount of 1,579,000/., the imports from the United King- 
dom being 681,800/. But what would be the extent of 
Australian commerce, and what the amount of imports from 
the United Kingdom, were the extended plan of colonization 
which we have sketched carried into effect? Australia pos- 
sesses a decided superiority over every other country co- 
lonized by England, in the power of producing articles for 
export, and therefore in the corresponding power of pur- 
chasing articles of import. This fact is established by the 
published accounts of the exports and imports of the several 
colonies. The soil and climate of Australia are so peculiarly 
adapted to the production of commodities in great demand 
in other countries, and the results of the labour and capital 
therein employed maintain in consequence so high a com- 
parative value in foreign countries, that, in proportion to ifs 
population, the colony of New South Wales has a commerce 
four times greater than the Canadas, and three times greater 
than the Cape colony; while it opens, in proportion to its 
population, a demand for British merchandise more exten- 
sive by threefold than the Cape colony, and by fourfuld than 
the Canadas and the Mauritius. From the operation of 
similar causes, Van Diemen’s Land, in proportion to her 
population, has a commerce five times greater than the Cape 
colony, and six times greater than the Canadas; while, in 
proportion to her population, she presents a market for 
British exports more extensive by five times, and by seven 
times, than the markets respectively presented by the Cape 
colony, and by the Canadas and Mauritius, These facts, 
demonstrative of the superior commercial capabilities of 
Australia, justify the most sanguine expectations of the 
extension of trade with our Australian settlements. In 
the year ending the 5th of January, 1833, the exports and 
imports of New South Wales amounted to 1,008,000/.; and 
in the year ending the 31st of December, 1834, the exports 
and imports of this colony had increased to 1,579,0002. But 
how much more rapid would be this augmentation were the 
population to be increased by a system of emigration suf- 
ficiently extensive to afford relief to Ireland, and what would 
be the results of such an expanding commerce to the British 
manufacturer, the British merchant, and the British ship- 
owner ?—First Report of Colonization Commissioners 
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NEW BROOMIELAW BRIDGE, GLASGOW, 


[Broomielaw Bridge Glasgow.) 


might have thought it was built not only for use, but 
as a symbol—for it seemed a gigantic bottle of the 


Iv describing the Exchange at Glasgow, allusion was 
made to the great improvements which have been effected 
of late years in that important mart of commerce. No- 
where have those desirable changes been so remarkable 
as about the harbour—the Broomielaw. Twenty years 
ago the Broomielaw was a limited extent of quay, ranging 
along the northern side of the Clyde, from the Broumie- 
law, or Jamaica-street Bridge, downwards, to which 
only vessels of a comparatively small amount of tonnage 
came up; and but five or six years ago, the southern 
side (corresponding to the Southwark side of the 
Thames, below London Bridge) was an extent of green 
sward, on which the inhabitants could walk or sit, con- 
templating the “‘shipping” on the opposite side. But 
now the river is rendered wider and deeper at the 
Broomielaw ; the northern quay extends an immense 
length along the bank; and on the southern side, where 
children might once safely gambol, and school-boys spent 
their Saturday holidays in rolling about among the 
grass, is now a handsome quay, with its sheds, and 
cranes, and pulleys, and a stair, facing the old stair on 
the northern side, immediately under the bridge, to 
which the “ herring boats” did and still do come; and 
from whence, in earlier and simpler days, most respect- 
able citizens might be seen trudging homewards of a 
morning, bearing some choice and fresh-looking, and 
hard-bargained-for herrings dangling from a string by 
the gills. And they have taken down the old and 
massive Broomielaw Bridge, with all its architectural 
garnishings, and erected in its stead the handsome 
structure represented above. Moreover, but the other 
day they swept away a building, on whose conspicuous 
ugliness the eye of the Glasgow citizen once rested as 
securely and as familiarly as does that of the Londoner on 
the dome of St. Paul’s when returning from a suburban 
excursion. This was that ungainly composition of 
brick and mortar, known by the rather odd sound of the 
“ Bottlewark Lum,” i.e. chimney. A huge vomitory it 
was, broad at the base, but tapering to the top: one 





olden time. But the bottle-work and its “lum” are 
gone; not one brick stands on another, to reveal its 
site; and in its stead they are preparing to erect a 
handsome Custom-house and other public buildings. 
The following paragraph from the ‘Glasgow Courier’ of 
September 7th describes what is now doing at the 
Broomielaw :— 

“ Harbour Improvements.—These are proceeding on 
the south side of the river very rapidly, and, judging 
from present appearances, the whole line of new quay, 
as far down as Springfield, will be ready for the recep- 
tion of vessels in the course of next summer. Already 
ships of large dimensions are moored as far down as 
the bottom of West Street; and almost all the coal 
craft now prefer the south side, as they get on board 
their loading with much more facility and expedition 
than on the north. Paviors are busy making firm and 
dry footing along the whole extent ; a number of sheds 
have been erected ; lamps illuminate the whole line as 
far down as the new ferry; and several houses fronting 
the quay, formerly tenanted by private families, are 
now occupied as taverns. If the weather continues fa- 
vourable, the mason-work of the parapet wall will be 
finished before Martinmas ; but it will scarcely be prac- 
ticable to clear away the interjacent mound of earth 
between that and the former bed of ihe river in so short 
a time, unless more hands are laidon. Next summer 
we may expect to see many new buildings on the same 
side; and when the whole shall be completed, what a 
grand and unrivalled appearance will the Broomielaw 
present, when contrasted with the harbours of Leith, 
Greenock, and Dundee! There will be nothing of the 
kind in Scotland that can bear a comparison with it.” 

There were only three bridges over the Clyde at 
Glasgow about seven years ago: now there are four, 
three of these being new, and the fourth has been so 
altered as to be in effect new. A brief description of 
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these bridges is given in the account of Glasgow, in 
vol. iv. p. 382 of the ‘Penny Magazine.’ The bridge 
represented above was erected in place of a previous 
one, which, at first sight, might have been deemed 
worthy of a much longer term. It was built in 1768, 
and was reckoned the finest of the Glasgow bridges. 
But it had a steep and inconvenient ascent; and this, 
in a spirited and wealthy community, not disposed to 
endure inconveniences that could be remedied, was the 
cause of its being taken down. The present bridge— 
it is termed sometimes the New, and sometimes the 
Jamaica Street, or the Broomielaw Bridge—was de- 
signed by the late Mr. Telford. The first stone of the 
structure was laid in July, 1833, and it was opened in 
January, 1836. It is 560 feet long, has seven arches, 
and is 60 feet wide over the parapets. 


; 





LUMBERING, OR THE MANNER OF CONVEY- 
ING TIMBER TO MARKET. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Wnuarever materially conduces towards the prosperity 
of a nation or people can scarcely fail to attract the no- 
tice of distant and intelligent communities; but while 
it is wholly impossible for them fully to comprehend the 
nature and extent of certain occupations and employ- 
ments without a practical acquaintance with them on 
the spot where they are carried on, a short account of 
the mode of managing a business with which the com- 
merce of this country is closely connected, and wherein 
is involved the well-being of no inconsiderable portion 
of her colonial subjects, will hardly fail to be interesting 
to the general reader. . 

Lumbering is one of the chief sources of wealth and 
prosperity in several of our North American colonies, 
as it is also in a large portion of the United States; 
but it is not of its general importance in a commercial 
sense that I shall treat, but rather endeavour to de- 
monstrate the mechanical process of “lumbering.” 

In the first place it must be understood that “lumber” 
is the general term applied to timber through all its 
preparatory stages, from its growing in the woods until 
it be put into the hands of the carpenter and joiner for 
the purpose of being worked up; so that all the parties 
respectively employed in cutting down the trees, con- 
veying them to the saw-mills, sawing them up into 
boards, planks, joists, &c., and afterwards forming them 
into rafts, and rafting them down the creeks and rivers, 
are all alike understood as being engaged in lumbering. 
In the colonies of New Brunswick and Lower Canada 
in particular, lumbering employs a large portion of the 
labouring population, for besides the timber necessary 
for the consumption of the colonies themselves, vast 
quantities are exported to this country, employing a 
great number of vessels and a considerable body of 
seamen. Although various sorts of timber, including 
oak, ash, hickory, elm, maple, &c., are in request 
amongst lumberers, yet pine-timber, in two or three 
varieties, constitutes the great bulk of what is usually 
denominated lumber; so that where the situation is 
favourable for the erection of saw-mills, and for rafting 
the lumber to some large town or sea-port, pine-land (as 
that is called where pine-timber chiefly predominates) is 
in much request; the quality of the soil being but a 
secondary consideration compared with the suitableness 
of the growing timber for the lumbering business. 
Since lumbering has been going on for a great number 
of years, it will readily be conceived that much of the 
most valuable timber contiguous to the streams and 
rivers has long since disappeared; so that at the 
present day the persons employed in this business have 
to procure it further in the interior of the country, and 
*onsequently at a much greater outlay of labour and 
expense. Although the lumberers raft to the sea-ports 


immense quantities of logs and beams of timber for 
exportation, the chief part of that which is consumed jn 
the country and the neighbouring colonies is sawed 
up into boards, planks, and scantlings, and afterwards 
rafted down the streams and rivers. 

Lumber may be cut down at any season of the year. 
although it has been ascertained that all periods are not 
equally conducive to its durability. This, however, js 
very little attended to by those engaged in lumbering; 
for during the summer season, and at such times ‘a 
the people are otherwise the least engaged, they usually 
cut down the trees, divide them into proper lengths if 
they be intended for the saw-mill, or hew and shape 
them into balks and beams if they are to be exported 
in that form. In general, no attempt is made to re. 
move them until the winter, when the ground has 
become thickly covered with snow; for under such 
circumstances a stout pair of oxen can drag a log to 
the saw-mill with greater ease than tWo pair could 
perform the same when the ground is bare. Horses 
are but seldom employed in dragging timber in the 
woods; but in their stead a great chines of large and 
valuable oxen are required in the districts where lum- 
bering is much followed. Saw-mills are occasionally 
erected upon large rivers; and across the channels of 
moderate-sized streatns dams are frequently erected,— 
not so much for the purpose of raising a head of water 
to propel the machinery of the mill, but as a barrier 
for stopping the progress of such logs as may have 
been intrusted to the waters of the stream several miles 
nearer to its source, which having been floated dowa 
into these reservoirs are drawn ashore in the immediate 
vicinity of the saw-mill. More generally, however, 
these mills are built upon the smaller creeks and tribu- 
tary streams, and as close as practicable to the lands 
upon which the timber grows. Many of them have but 
one saw in operation, others two or three,—while some 
are upon a larger and more powerful scale, having 
several “ gangs” of saws capable of slitting large logs 
into eight or ten planks at a single operation. The 
smaller mills are, for the most part, erected in a rude 
and rough manner; so that if but little labour be re- 
quired in the construction of a dam and water- course, 
the whole expense will not exceed 30/. or 40/. In the 
course of a dozen years, a mill of this description com- 
monly gets out of repair, and falls into a state of 
complete decay ; but as the chief portion of the timber 
has become exhausted by this time, instead of refitting 
the old establishment, a new one is built in a more con- 
venient situation for getting the timber drawn to it at 
a trifling expense. A small saw-mill of this descrip- 
tion, with a good supply of water, will cut during the 
24 hours, with its single saw, from 3000 to 4000 feet 
of boards, superficial measure, if it be well attended. 
But to perform this it requires the attendance of two 
individuals,—or if the mill be allowed to stand still 
eight hours out of the twenty-four, then a single person 
is all that is necessary; the large logs being so placed 
that one man can roll them along tiie gangways to 
the platform, and place them in a proper situation to 
be acted upon by the powerful saw. During the winter 
months, that is, while the mills are actively employed 
in furnishing a supply of lumber for the market, the 
rivers and streams are all frozen up; so that were it 
ever so desirable to get the lumber to market at that 
season, the severity of the frost renders such an attempt 
quite impracticable. 

It is therefore when the spring approaches,—when 
the accumulated snows of winter rapidly dissolve,—the 
ice having been broken up and swept away, that the 
lumberer prepares to take to market the product of a 
whole year’s labour. If the stream be sufficiently large 
for him to navigate thereon a raft of considerable di- 
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containing 200,000 or 300,000 feet ; but if it be but a 
small stream, he forms his lumber into a number of 
small rafts, which having navigated to where the small 
stream falls into some larger one, or to where by nu- 
merous tributaries it has attained the necessary capacity, 
—the small rafts are then broken up in some convenient 
situation, and reconstructed into larger ones suited to 
the navigation of larger rivers. It is only during high 
floods that many of the lesser streams can be navigated 
at all by rafts ; so that when the waters do not happen 
to rise so high as usual, or subside more rapidly than 
had been calculated upon, you will sometimes observe 
along the channels of such streams numerous rafts 
aground upon the gravel-beds, in which state they are 
likely to remain (at great risk to the owners) until 
some accidental freshet during the summer; or else 
they have to be broken up and taken ashore, to prevent 
them from being driven off with the breaking up of the 
ice in the ensuing season. When any serious accidents 
happen to the rafts, or the state of the water in the 
streams prevents the lumber from reaching its destina- 
tion, the whole community shares in the general mis- 
fortune. The owners of the mills and the timber look 
forward to the sale of their lumber as the means of 
enabling them to pay off the wages of those persons 
they have employed in the various processes of cutting 
down the timber, hauling it to the saw-mills, sawing it 
into boards and planks, and the attempt made of raft- 
ing it to market. During the greater part of the year 
all those persons will have been obtaining goods upon 
credit from the store-keepers, in the fullest confidence 
of being able to pay their debts on the return of their 
employer from market with the proceeds of his lumber; 
so that the store-keeper having mainly depended upon 
that portion of the proceeds of the lumber which he 
had a right to suppose would come into his hands, 
finds himself without the means of settling his old ac- 
count with the city merchants from whom he had his 
goods ; and his little stock being nearly exhausted, he 
is unable to raise a new supply during the whole of the 
ensuing season. 

Generally the rafts are put together very slightly; 
labour being at so high a rate, everything is performed 
at the smallest possible outlay, It often happens that 
lumber is sent down the rivers a distance of 300 or 400 
miles. It arrives at its destination sooner or later ac- 
cording to the speed at which the river flows, since uo 
altempts are made at increasing that speed heyond the 
ordinary velocity of the current of the river, Some 
individual who, from a long aequaintance with the 
river, is supposed to be well acquainted with all the 
intricacies of the navigation (if any such exist), takes 
upon himself the supreme command, and is conse- 
quently appointed pilot, Should the stream be in a 
favourable state for rafting—neither swollen too high 
nor subsided too far, and should there be few and but 
trifling obstructions in the way, with the nights clear 
and fine, in such cases these unsightly masses of tim- 
ber continue on their course day and night; but when 
the pilot is apprehensive of diMioulties in the naviga- 
tion, the common practice is te conduct the raft into 
some cove or sheltered place during the darkest hours 
of the night, securing it in the best manner that cir- 
cumstances permit. The rafts, composed of boards and 
planks, are never of a very great extent; for the boards 
being sawed into lengths seldom exceeding twelve or 
sixteen feet, it necessarily follows that if a raft were built 
to a great length, there would be so many divisions in it 
that it would be too weak to run the risk of encounter- 
ing the various difficulties attending stream navigation. 
No oars are used, if we except two long and powerful 
sweeps, fixed upon pivots, one at each end of the raft, 
Which-are used rather as rudders than as oars; for the 
construction being in the form of a long square, or ob- 
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long, it matters little which end is kept in advance, 
The men upon the raft are provided with poles, by the 
use of which, and the aid of the two sweeps, the posi- 
tion of the raft can be changed almost at pleasure— 
that is, it may be brought towards either shore, or else 
kept in the swiftest pari of the current. 

On most of the American rivers the persons em- 
ployed in rafting but rarely take the trouble to con- 
struct themselves huts upon the rafts, or even anything 
to shelter them from the storm and tempest. On the 
St. Lawrence, however, the French Canadians, who are 
generally engaged in this business, provide themselves 
small cabins upon the larger rafts of squared timber 
which are annually sent down that river to Quebec for 
shipment; for although the distance these rafts have to 
be navigated is by no means so great as that on some 
other rivers, yet, owing to the flux and reflux of the 
tide in the St. Lawrence, and the heavy swell that a 
portion of that river is subject to experience, the rafts 
make siower progress, and are consequently longer on 
their passage. When the rafts reach their destination 
the lumber is sold, and the men are paid off; and, 
having received a part, or the whol? of a year’s earn- 
ings, they set out on foot for the interior of the coun- 
try. These long back journeys they consider the most 
laborious part of the expedition; the distance they 
have to travel, and a great part of it through a rugged 
country, is frequently 200 or 300 miles, the season of 
the year being sometimes so far advanced that the wea- 
ther has become uncomfortably warm. It has long 
been remarked that raftmen are amongst the rudest of 
the population of North America, and often have I been 
obliged to witness their riotous and indecent deport- 
ment. In my various travels I have occasionally found 
it necessary to remain all night at country taverns, 
which, on any occasion, afforded but poor accommoda- 
tion; and when I have encountered a party of raftmen 
at one of these houses my prospects were truly mi- 
serable. Smoking and drinking, and gambling and 
rioting and blaspheming, are continued at intervals 
throughout the night; for whatever may be the feel- 
ings and wishes of the tavern-keeper, little are they 
cared for by a party of dissolute and ungovernable 
raftmen. 





Sagacity of the Great Northern Bears.—On one occasion, 
a hear was seen to swim cautiously to a large rough piece of 
ice, on which two female walruses were lying asleep with 
their cubs. The wily animal crept up some hummocks 
behind the party, and with his fore-feet loosened a large 
block of ice: this, with the help of his nose and paws, he 
rolled and carried until immediately over the heads of the 
sleepers, when he let it fall on one of the old animals, which 
was instantly killed. The other walrus with its cubs rolled 
into the water; but the younger one of the stricken female 
remained by its dam: on this helpless creature the bear 
now leaped down, and thus completed the destruction of 
two animals which it would not have ventured to attack 
openly. * * The stratagems practised in taking the 
large seal are not much Jess to be admired. These creatures 
are remarkably timid, and for that reason always lie to bask 
or sleep on the very edge of the pieces of floating ice, so 
that on the slightest alarm they can by one roll tumble 
themselves into their fayourite element. They are ex- 
tremely restless, constantly moving their head from side to 
side, and sleeping by very short naps. As with all wild 
creatures, they turn their attention to the direction of the 
wind, as if expecting danger from that quarter. The bear, 
on seeing his intended prey, gets quietly into the water, 
and swims until he is leeward of him, from whence, by 
frequent short dives, he silently makes his approaches, and 
so arranges his distance, that at the last dive he comes up 
to the spot where the seal is lying. If the poor animal 
attempts to escape by rolling into the water, he falls into 
the bear's clutches; if, on the contrary, he lies still, his 
destroyer makes a powerful —- kills him on the ice, and 





devours him at leisure.— King's Narrative, 
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CANUTE AND HIS COURTIERS, 


Wauen at the height of his power, and when all things 
seemed to bend to his lordly will (so goes the story), 
Canute, disgusted one day with the extravagant flat- 
teries of his courtiers, determined to read them a prac- 
tical lesson. He caused his throne to be placed on the 
verge of the sands on the sea-shore as the tide was 
rolling in with its resistless might ; and, seating himself, 
he addressed the ocean, and said,—** Ocean! the land 
on which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of my do- 
minion—therefore rise not—obey my commands, nor 
presume to wet the edge of my robe.” He sate for 
some time as if expecting obedience, but the sea rolled 
on in its immutable course; succeeding waves broke 
nearer and nearer to his feet, till at length the skirts of 
his garment and his legs were bathed by the waters. 
Then, turning to his courtiers and captains, Canute 
said,—“* Confess ye now how frivolous and vain is the 
might of an earthly king compared to that Great Power 
who rules the elements, and can say unto the ocean, 
* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’” The chro- 
niclers conclude the apologue by adding, that he imme- 
diately took off his crown, and depositing it in the 
cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. 

Under the title of ‘A Fact and an Imagination,’ this 
story has been simply but gracefully told by Words- 
worth, and applied to the inculcation of a lofty senti- 
ment and a great moral lesson, in the following lines :— 

“ The Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair 

Mustering a face of haughty sovereignty, 
To aid a covert purpose, cried,—‘ O ye 
Approaching waters of the deep, that share 


Se 





With this green isle my fortunes, come not where 
Your Master's throne is set! "—Absurd decree ! 

A mandate utter’d to the foaming sea 

Is to its motion less than wanton air. 

—Then Canute, rising from the invaded throne, 
Said to his servile courtiers, ‘ Poer the reach, 

The undisguised extent, of mortal sway ! 

He only is a king, and he alone 

Deserves the name, (this truth the billows preach) 
Whose everlasting laws, sea, earth, and heaven obey,’ 
This just reproof the prosperous Dane 

Drew, from the influx of the main, 

For some whose rugged northern mouths would strain 
At oriental flattery ; 

And Canute (truth more worthy to be known) 

From that time forth did for his brows disown 

The ostentatious symbol of a crown ; 

Esteeming earthly royalty 

Contemptible and vain, 


“ Now hear what one of elder days, 
Rich theme of England's fondest praise, 
Her da:ling Alfred might have spoken ; 
To cheer the remnant of his host 
When he was driven from coast to coast, 
Distressed and harassed, but with mind unbroken 
‘ My faithful followers, lo! the tide is spent, 
That rose, and steadily advanced to fill 
The shores and channels, working Nature’s will 
Among the mazy streams that backward went, 
And in the sluggish pools where ships are pent. 
And now, its task perform’d, the flood stands still 
At the green base of many an inland hill, 
In placid beauty and sublime content ! 
Such the repose that Sage and Hero find ; 
Such measured rest the sedulous and good 
Of humbler name ; whose souls do, like the flood 
Of Ocean, press right on; or gently wind, 
Neither to be diverted nor withstood, 
Until they reach the bounds by Heaven assign’d.’” 
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[Canute reproving his Flatterers. ] 
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